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WHAT IS LOVE? 





- ; ’ . 
Tap first person entitled to answer is the languishing maid 
oftwenty. “She will say, that love isa delightful passion, 
whichean Only be fully felt by maids of her years, and if 
hetsbe an unrequited love, she will deny it to all the other 
sex. Children, she will say, cannot love; because she ne- 
verfelt such sensations when a child. Older women’ can- 
notlove; beeause they ate not so giddy as herself... She 
can tell you who cannot, ‘and who do not love; bat though 
shé feelsand thinks a hundred things, she cannot tell you 
whatloye is. Ifshe attempts to describe it, you will find, 
thatt means nothing more than a love of this, or of that 
person's company, in particular. If she enjoys that person’s 
ee a sensations are only excited, she still loves, she 
_simads bis departure, and would set aside all the rules of so- 
Gal lifeto keep him about her. - When he goes, it is like @ 
fink farewell ; every-interval of seeing him is an age; his 
uistance'a voyage. He returns; but he eases nother sensa- 
Mons. If he be agreeable, if he has the art of -pleasitig, bis 
vetycompany isa torture; but not to meet ‘him at appoint- 
mentis the very acme of human cruelty. If h& promises and 
deceives; if he forsakes, if he gives his compaty to another 
femaley then; love, like’another bile, or gastric juice, turns 
upon itstown body ‘and <destroys*it.» Still the fair muid 
‘kaoweetot: what: love: is; she has desired his company and 
byed it; but that only added new fuel to the fire, it 
ra momentabated the passion. She has received 


ft Panctually but still there was an unappeased sensa~ 
ction,: ‘They:have met, they have parted; she has sighed for 
bim;'she bas smiled upon, she has mourned his absence and 
“yea his: presence’; but still some hidden desire remains 
willed. --She‘knows not what it can be, it is called Jove, 
ee mysteriqus:word, ‘and she is still ignorant of her- 
apply the remedy to her disease. 7 
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If the young man be the wooer, he is still the love sick 

maid all over, where there is nothing but the person wooed - 
and money here must be out of the question; we will deal 
‘with nothing but love of person. The custom of society en- 
-courages him to make his advances boldly; if he receives a 
no, he tries again and again, and assures himself of victory. 
If he were able to discriminate, at the time, he would per- 
ceive, that the very condescension to utter no is but an af- 
firmative transposed, and he would be wise not to press the 
monosyllable; but always to assume thc affirmative, and to 
act upon it with an appearance of prematureness. Love is 
a subject on which some women will not talk, and it is only 
necessary to see this, to act without speaking, to answer for 
them, to make them confess that the passion is reciprocal. 

But it is a barbarous custom, that forbids the maid to 
make advances in love, or that confines that advance to the 
eye, the fingers, the gesture, the motion, the manner. — It is 
ridiculous, Why should not the female state her passion to 
the male, as well as the male to the female? What impro- 

. priety can there bein it? What bad effect can it produce? 
Is it immodest? Why is it immodest? Is it not virtuous? 
Why is it not virtuous? I claim equality for the female 
and give her the right to make advances in all the affairs of 
genuinelove. I hate the hypocrisy, the-eruelty, that would 
stifle or disguise a virtuous passion, whether in the male or 
in the female. Young women, ussume an equality, plead 
your passions where you feel them and to whom they 


oP pe 

he young'man, generally, is as ignorant of the seat of 
the passion of loye as the young woman. The heart is per- 
sonified and made the medium of this passion; but this, like 
all other personifications, is erroneous, theiresult of igno- 
rance, an invention of cause where: the effect is only felt. 
The passion of love lies deeper and its seat is the whole 
body. Every part administers to it. . 

In the old maid, the passion of love has become like an 
overflowing gall-bladder for want of a due secretion, and 
has tinged every other sensation with a bitterness. 1n ani- 
mation as well as in vegetation, ripeness is the point of 
health to begained and to be enjoyed; and, as the animal 
so far differs from the vegetable, as to be a self-renovating 
and self-preserving machine, to make ripeness wholesome, 
it must be duly enjoyed, and the necessary exchanges of 
matter made to sustain it. If the proper secretions be not 
made, the ripeness is either never accomplished, or, if ac- 
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éomplished; hastened to putrefaction and foulness. T’bose 
erefore, who abstain from propagating their spe- 
tnot to rank with animals. They area sort of 


: se ported animal life. 
one iaATibchelairs, as wellas the old maids, belong to 
this hybrid or sub-animal class; for, to be loveless, is cer- 

inly to have some defect in body orin mind. And, I flat- 
ter myself, that, when I have fully developed the seat and 
eause of love, I shall have done something towards lessening 
the usual number of old bachelors and old maids. I can 
simulate these apathetic, loveless folks, with good grace, 
now that 1am about to develope the means of a wholesome 
eheek upon an excess of offspring. Love is so delightful a 
passion, thainot one evil should be allowed to follow it that 
ean beremoved. It makes so great a part of genuine hap- 
piness, that, it ought so to be purified; as to exist free from 


matron is so well skilled in the affairs of love, as to 
loveiphilosophically, or rather, with a philosophical coun- 
tenence; for cunning itself is often very ignorant. It is from 
this gravity of countenance, that the giddy and inexperi- 
eieed maid fancies that love is confined to unmarried girls. 
To love and be sedate does not seem to her inexperience to 
be'possible. But the only real difference is, between love 
gratified and love not gratified. The question of what is 
loveisas difficult to be answered by the matron as by the 
maid, and as the former has ceased to know any but gra- 
* tified love, she istoo apt to frown upon and discountenance 
the ungratified love of the latter; whilst, it should be a mo- 
ther’s duty, to explain to ker daughter, or other female 
charge, the question of what is love:” There should exist no 
ignorance upon the subject, after love is felt and can be en- 
‘As for 


Fim,what Rochefoucalt said for old age: that it is a ty- 
- rant that forbids the pleasures of youth under the pain of 
omh.” He has enjoyed love,.as he enjoyed life, without 
knowing what it’ meant, or whence it came, and, if religious, 


lis} perhaps, souglit for spiritual phantoms to account for 


‘as well ‘as for the other. He cannot answer the 


estio ‘what is'love. It has not yet been philosophically 


the peevish, exhausted old man, we can only say 


Philosopher, in asking himself the question, whatis - 
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love, solves it by asking another question, what is an qnj. 
mal, or, what is man. 

Looking at mankind, he finds them of two classes, male 
and female, varying but little as to external form or internal 
character. He finds them to possess the same passions, to 
have thesame desires, to live by the same means, and with 
the difference of the female being the body qualified to breed 
the species after seminal contact, and the veinous evacua- 
tions which conduce to that end, he sees them in every res- 

t to be exactly alike. Our Saxon Ancestors called the 
female womb-man, whence came the corruption of woman, a 
very proper and the only real distinction between the male 
and female of the human species. 

Looking further, he perceives, that there exists no other 
real distinction between the male and female of other ani- 
mals, though there might bea greater difference as to exter- 
nal appearance. He also sees, that the principle of sex, or 
that of male and female, extends to vegetables, and that, in 
many instances, they can only be propagated by seminal 
contact. And, as they have not the power of loco-motion, it 
is supposed, that this contact is wholly dependent upon the 
motion of the air, or, of insects moving from the male to the 
female covered with the seed of the male. So that the pe- 
riod, when vegetables are bursting with their seeds, may be 
called the periods of their love. Many animals are also 
known only to have periodical annual fits of love. And 
this fit of love is clearly an overwhelming propensity for the 
secretion of seed. Impediments to this secretion form the 
more violent paroxysms of the fit, and it may be truly in- 
ferred, that LOVE Is A DISEASE: a disease delightful in its 
cure, but distressing and disastrous if not cured. 

Reproduction or accumulation of identities similar to self 
seems to be a common law of animal and vegetable matter; 
and the disposition to reproduce in~all well formed ot 
healthy objects is as powerful as hunger or thirst or the 
passion of self-preservation. It is a passion, not criminal in 
the indulgence ;- but criminality attaches where the indul- 

nce is withheld; because health, even life, is endangered. 

tis not a passion of the mind, or an artificial passion, such 
as a craving to exhibit the distinctions of society; but a na- 
tural passion, or a passion of the body; which we hold in 
common with every other animal. It grows with our growth 
and is strengthened with our strength. The passion of love 
is nothing but the passion to secrete semen in a natural way. 

To prove that genuine loye is nothing but the passion to se- 
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sete semen, itissufficient to refer to the period orage at which 
+ eomes on and at which it leaves us. We hear not of love 
in decaying age or in infancy: and the attachments of habit, 
of kinduess, of gratitude, or of human, social, individual, pa- 
rental, filial, or domestic affection have no connection with the 
ion Of love. We talk of a love of virtue, of friendship, 
of heroism, of charity, of generosity; but this kind of love 
isa matter wholly distinct from the passion of love between 
the male and female. All men are apt to feel a passion for 
a beautiful woman; all women for a handsome and agreea- 
ble man; but this expresses nothing more than a desire to 
associate ourselves with the most agreeable object for semi- 
nal intercourse. The every day occurrences of mankind 
explain this matter, and hence the many violences and in- 
isues connected with the passion of love: hence rapes, se- 
ductions, adulteries, and intercourses pronounced unlawful 
by the laws of different countries. Whilst violence in this 
case ought to be punished in the most deterring manner, all 
other legislation upon this subject, beyond the maintenance 
of offspring, may be fairly deprecated. ° 
~ This principle or definition of love explains, why married 
le are generally unhappy and hate each other soon af- 
ter Marriage, at all times, except the moments for the secre- 
tion of semen ; and even, in this exception, they prefer other 
than what are called the lawful associations. It proves, and 
experience is wholly with it, that the marriage ties in this 
jintry are too many for the simple enjoyment of a passion 
that is not constant, but periodical, that is allied to but one 
wject, that dies with gratification, every existence of 
whieb isa new birth, and that should not be forced nor 
shackled. Mutual desire should at every period of life con- 
stitute the practical part, or the gratification of love; nor 
can it be shewn, that it would become more fickle in its at- 
tachments, if most free.. Nature disdains an artificial tie, 
mm Bea. entpted shackle to be an insult that gene- 
malesenmity. 
f Phrenologists support the deduction of the philosopher, 
that love is a Strong desire for the secretion of semen, iu their 
doctrine; that a large or small cerebellum, which isa mass of 
Me brain at the bottom of the skull, forming what we call 
ue nape of the neck, is indicative of a greater or less pro- 
: Ne love. And the Bible, or that luscious purt of it 
ated Solomon’s Soug, supports both phrenology and the 
eSophical definition of love, at chap. ii. ver. 6,and at 
Vili. ver. 3, in shewing, that, in the gratification of love, 
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‘¢ His left hand should be under my head, (that is, under the 
cerebellum) and his right hand should embrace me.”. This 
was clearly the mode preferred by the inspired lady who 
wrote that song, and phrenology now assigns a physical 
reason for it, in shewivg, that an excitement of thexcerebel- 
lum is calculated to, increase the pleasure of grati§ed.love. 
Reluctant or unimpassioned ladies should be on their guard, 
and not allow the designing phrenological gentlemen to play 
with or to admire their curls. The nape of the neck, or the 
cerebellum, has more need of a citadel and a sentinel, than 
the parts that are now so cautiously guarded. It must be 
hereafter considered an assault upon chastity, for a gentle- 
man to place-his hand near the cerebellum of the lady ; and 
vice versa, The size of the cerebellum should also form a 
matter for consideration in the choice of partners. Perhaps, 
the phrenologists could trace every case Of adultery to a va- 
riance in the size of the cerebellum in the man and wife. A 
law might be passed to prevent unequal cerebellums, or ce- 
rebella, from being matched in marriage, and thus increase 
the amount of wedded happiness. As we progress in know- 
ledge, we must expect, that all our actions will be scientifi- 
cally regulated. 7 
There are those who live entirely for the gratification of 
their sensual passions; such, we must phrenologically sup- 
pose, are they, who have an excess of cerebellum. Others 
have moral passions, or passions ef the mind, which divert 
them nearly alfogether from the more gross and sensual pas- 
sions; such a man was Sir Isaac Newton; and such we 
may charitably suppose all those to be, who would check 
the amount of sexual intercourse. Loveless themselves, like 
the religionist, they would have the passions of every other 
personyshaped to their own. This isa great error in human 
judgment; and due allowances should always be made for 
the actions and passions of those which differ from our owD, 
provided, they injure none designedly but themselves. — 
This essay on love cannot fail to be highly useful, if right- 
ly studied. That which:now passes under the name of love 
isa maudlin, sickly sentiment or passion founded on hypo- 
erisy and means nothing at bottom but the desired enjoy- 
ment of a passion which is felt but not understood, and 
which professes to be every thing but that .which it is in real- 
ity. The right consideration in a matter of love is—are our 
persous agreeable to each other? can we live together and 
continue to love each other? Fora knowledge on this head, 
the Jewish mode of betrothing for a-year on trial, was admI- 
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we must get first a correct knowledge of the human body 
and its relations to the animals, the vegetables, the minerals, 
and the atmosphere that surround it. Religion being found- 
ed in gross error, must haye been a great destroyer of 
beauty; must have greatly deteriorated the healthy charac. 
ter and fine structure of the human body. It has been a men- 
tal disease that has turned love into a fancied sin, and made 
it commit dreadful ravages, as a disease brought on from 
the want of due seminal secretions; and even where secret 
indulgence has been obtained, a dread of discovery has 
caused an equally distressing mental distraction. — Religion 
is an unnatural vice, and can only be properly classed with 
sodomy and bestiality. It never ought to inhabit the mind 
ofany person; but toa young person, with signs of health, 
it is a ranklipg poison. 

Then comes the consideration—what a dreadful thing it 
is, that health and beauty cannot be encouraged and ex- 
tended, that love cannot be enjoyed, without the danger 
of a conception, when that conception is not desired, when 
it is a positive injury to self and to society. This circum- 
stance has been a great bar to health, beauty, and love. 
Again, see, what an evil arises from bastard children, from 
deserted children, from half-starved and diseased children, 
and even where the parents are most industrious and most 
virtuous, from a half-starved, naked, and badly housed fa- 
mily, from families crowded into one room, for whose health 
a large house and garden is essential. All these matters are 
a tax upon love, a perpetual tax upon human pleasure, upon 
health, a tax that turns beauty into shrivelled ugliness, and 
that defaces the noble attitude of mankind ; that makes the 
condition of mankind worse than that of the cattle of the field. 

What is to be done to remedy this evil? There is some- 
thing to be done: a means has been discovered, a simple 
means, more criminal in the neglect than in the use. The 
destruction of conceptions have been sought by acts of vio- _ 
lence, by doses of poison, that must injure, if not destroy, 
the body of the mother to reach that of the foetus in her 
womb. This is dreadful, truly dreadful. Yet*custom has 
made it-a common matter, a little-thought-of-matter of 
course. Every village has its almost yearly cases of the kind. 
In this Island, hundreds of infants are yearly destroyed at 
birth: some cases are discovered and some pass undiscover- 
-ed.. We condemn and shudder at the infanticides of China 
and other countries; yet it is a question, if infanticide ever 
prevailed in any country more than in ourown. Then, here, 
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INSTITUTINS OF CELIBACY. 


AnoTHeER subject of misrepresentation and obloquy among Pro. 
testants, 1s the Celibacy of the Catholic clergy, and the Monastic 
Institutions connected with their religion. They deplore beauti- 
ful females secluded in convents, who would make agreeable wives; 
they arraign the wisdom of Institution, for depriving society of 
numberless energetic characters of the other sex, deprived of the 
legitimate means of procreation; and they have recourse to the 
disingenuous method of crying down the holiness and austerity 
of monastic and eremitical life, by exaggerated pictures of its oc- 
casional abuses. 

Consider for a moment how the professed practices of these re- 
ligious devotees must contribute to clear the miud, and fit it for 
the study of truth and’ the exercise of religion, and that, though 
the individuals seem shut out from society, they have, neverthe- 
less, in their sequestered retreats, composed the most able works 
for the instruction of mankind. Those, too, who know how to 
value sensual enjoyments and worldly honours, should reflect on 

'the great proof of sincerity which Hermits and Anchorites evince, 
by the sacrifices they make in order to constitute and exhibit an 
example of a holy life. Moreover, these institutions are one dis- 
tinguishing mark of Christianity; the virtue of the Greek and 
Roman, and other nations of antiquity, was at best only ennobled 
sensuality. But Christians, with a Virgin Mother of the Church, 
recognize in celibate establishments a divine character. 

I was however unaware, till lately, of the completely Philoso- 
phical defence which might be made of a Monastic life, and which 
I shall submit to further consideration. 

It is a principle proved by Mr. Malthus, in his book on Popu- 
lation, and acknowledged by all able writers, that man, in com- 
mon with other animals, has a power and tendency to multiply 
beyond the means of sustenance which the earth produces; there 
must be, therefore, checks to fecundity. Various have been the 
endeavours to make this principle out to be fallacious, but none 
have succeeded. For if alone every couple could produce four 
children, and this is a small allowance to young natural and healthy 
persons, the time must come when there would be too many pe0- 
ple in the world. For let even the whole surface of the be eulti- 
vated, its annual produce is, after all, only a constant quantity; 
while population, though not unlimited, proceeds on an arithme- 
tical ratio of increase. Various: means have been devised for 
checking an undue advance of population; and wars, diseases; 
and vice, have been shewn to be the natural source of that un- 
timely devastation of human life and fecundity, which every where 

. thins the inhabitants of the globe. | 


Now, in proportion as moral and physical knowledge may be 
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moted, may it be hoped that these natural sources of destruc- 
tion will be diminishad, and that population will find some check 
more congenial to the advanced state of society? May not, then, 
the increased fervour of devotion which shall accompany multi- 
lied proofs of Christianity, induce a yet larger number of indivi- 
duals to assume professions of celibacy, so as to arrest an undue 
increase of mankind? For such a state of things would, in fact, 
be substituting a holy and contemplative life of voluntary moral 
restraint and sacrifice, as a check to population, for those disgust- 
ing moral and physical calamities which are now so frequent, even 
in Christendom, as to make many well meaning persons hastily 
call in question the authenticity of religion, from a contemplation 
ofits apparent incapability to subdue the irregular animal propen- 


sities of human nature. 


To knock down this new argument for Roman Catholic- 
ism, which, by the bye, is a contradiction ; for no Catholicism 
ean be Roman or confined to any other country or location ; 
itsignifies a something embraced by all mankind: to knock 
away this staff from the band of the decrepid Roman Catho- 
lie, to assist in preventing his re-invigoration, even if I should 
again come into hostile contact with Mr. Cobbett as the eu- 
logist of Malthus: to assist in removing, also, the horrid in- 
ference of Malthus, that the superfluous numbers of man- 
kind should be legislatively left to a natural destruction for 
wand of food, whilst. superfluous numbers of aristocrats riot 
upon the taxed labour of the labouring man, have been my 
chiefinducements to strip off all disguise and secrecy from 
thisnew and secretly promulgated plan to prevent concep- 
tions. 1 see the best and most wise of men labouring with a 
weal'to promulgate secretly a knowledge of this plan. 1 see 
women also secretly engaged in it, after having passed the 
freaedices of old customs, by giving it a full consideration. 
‘ttisclearly alluded to in the above extracts: it is clearly al- 
luded to in Mill’s “« Elements of Political Economy :” it is 
clearly alluded toin Place’s “ Principles of Population:” it 

been broached disguisedly in several Newspapers: it has 
been circulated in thousands of handbills throughout the po- 
pulous districts of the North: yet no one has yet publicly 
the thing without an.affected reprobation; all fear to 
tit, or to say, publicly, they appreve the plan: and it 


— allaogat gay for me to say, in this case, too, after 
re, that , 
Ss, 


“I dare do all that may become a man.” 


in this plan for the prevention of conceptions good, 
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after getting rid of as much prejudice upon the subject as 
the most fantastical can assume; after three years of consi- 
deration ; after passing a year with a feeling almost like 
dread of giving it thought; /, now, so think it good, and so 
publicly say wt. Still, itis not my plan; it was not sought 
after by me; it was submitted to my consideration ; and, | 
am informed, that it was introduced into this country by 
Mr. Owen of New Lanark. . Thestory ofits English or Bri- 
tish origin goes thus... It was suggested to Mr. Owen, that, 
in his new establishments, the healthy state of the inhabitants, 
would tend to breed an excess of children. The matter was 
illustrated and explained to him, so that he felt the force of 
it. He was also told, that, on the continent, the women used 
some means of preventing conceptions, which were uniform- 
ly successful. Mr. Owen set out for Paris to discover the 
process. He consulted the most eminent physicions and 
assured himself of what was the common practice among 
their women, that the female was always prepared to absorb 
the semen and its influence by a small piece of sponge, at 
the time of coition, and not to allow it to impregnate the 
genital vessels. ‘The matter is most simple and most clear: 
it strikes us with physical and philosophical reasons, ina 
momient, why it must succeed, and why it is the only means 
that will succeed. It shocks the mind of a woman, at first 
thought, that nevér dreamt of such a thing; but once prac- 
tised, all prejudice flies and gratification must be the conse- 
quence. To weak and sickly females, to those to whom 
pregnancy and parturition are dangerous, and who never 

roduce liying or healthy children, the discovery is a real 

lessing. Aud it is a real blessing in all other cases, where 
children are not desired. It will become the very bul- 
wark of love and wisdom, of beauty, health, and happi- 
ness. 

That great traveller and philosopher John Stewart, known 
as the walking Stewart, stated it as his opinion, that a time 
would come, when intelligent women would not submit to the 
pains and perils of childbirth. If he meant, that they would 
resist sexual intercourse, I differ from him; for the passion 
for this intercourse is a principle that turns all our wisdom 
and calculations into folly. [have heard many curious 
anecdotes upon the subject. I bave heard of many women 
who have declared, that they would not havea second cbild, 
whilst smarting under the birth of the first; but it was all 
vain menace; they were pregnant again immediately, when 
pregnancy might have been expected. - Of one woman, the 
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; r labourer, I have heard a singular anecdote of 
pn ts “She would resist his importunities for months, 
after each birth, and even arm herself with a knife to resist 
him, if he become violent; but all would not do ; she could 
never defend herself throughout a year; she was generally 
the-first after a few months had elapsed, to propose a honour- 
able capitulation, and to surrender the very citadel of love 
to the generous and gallant assailant! Then, say, ye bypo- 
critical prudes, what is love? if it be not the natural and 

werful propensity to secrete semén. Nor blush at the 
fact; for it is evidently the cleanest, the most pleasant, or 
the least foul and nauseous, of all the varied secretions of the 
animal body. . | 

In Abyssinia, according to the authority of the traveller 
Bruce, the affairs of love are carried on at entertainments, 
as open as the other parts of the festivity. Were your Bible 
fairly translated, you would learn, that such was a custom 

the Israelites ; and that, in the affair of the idolatry 


é of the Golden Calf, where the whole host of the people are 


said to sit down to eat and drink and to rise up to play; the 
rising up to play, in the Hebrew, expresses an affair of love. 
One proof of this, that the Israelites, from this custom, were 
of African. origin, and once the neighbours of the Abyssini- 
ans. Though it must be confessed, that, throughout Asia, love 
hasnot been associated with such fantastical notions and 
tricks, as in Europe, since the degrading, the unnatufal, era 
of Christianity. I do not advocate a change in the present 
European manner of conducting this affair. 1 object only 


tothe abominable ideas which are associated with it; to 


calling it a sin; to that general condemnation of what 
umOst Every one wishes to practise or ought to practise. 
Nor can I speak of it with that apathetic contempt which is 

mibuted to the moral Emperor, Marcus Antonius, of the 
ns, who describes it as a mere seeking of a con- 
ewe motion by poking in a gut. 
«Since the subject of this article was first hinted in “The 
sepudiican,” I have received a multitude of letters, from 
parts of the country, asking, begging, praying for, offer- 
8 © pay for, more information upon this important sub- 
= Some from poor men, who feel that they are getting 
‘ * too large a family ; some from medical men, who con- 
Wet the discovery a great acquisition to professional know- 
ss and many of the profession in London, I know have 
smmended.to delicate ladies ; some from persons merely 
ueus to know the process; some few anonymous letters ; 
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but the bulk signed with real name and address: all seem- 
ingly looking at the matter, and hailing it, as the one thing 
needfal. Of these letters, [ shall insert three, as my apology 
for this article. ‘The dates will shew, that I have been a long 
time thinking of the matter: for I have not yet answered 
either of them; thinking it better to give one general public 
answer, than to write a multitude of private explanations, 
which*might get misconstrued. The first is a very pretty 
letter from an old correspondent at Canterbury. 


TO MR, RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Dear Sir, Canterbury, December 26, 182§. 

I AM well aware, that your time must be too much oc- 
cupied generally, to attend to your private correspondents, 
and, as such, | feel it my duty to continue to address you, 
whenever any circumstances, in your moral and political 
career, excite remarks, or tend to awaken or confirm ideas 
and opinions which have either previously arrested my at- 
tention, or, from their importance demand my further in- 
vestigation. 

Your polite replies to my correspondence induce me 
again to obtrude myself, and hope, at your convenience, 
again tobe favoured with your remarks. You are well 
aware, that I have in common with a few of our Canterbury 
Friends closely pursued your political tenets; you have 
also, by your reiterated illustrations of Mirabaud, awakened 
my faculties to those sublime truths of nature, which pro- 
bably, but for you, I should never have investigated nor 
have become convinced of the solidity of their foundation. 
An hitherto unexplored field, you have now opened to the 
world—yoursystem of morals, and particularly that part of it 
relating to the sexual intercourse. Bold as I consider you to 
have been in the promulgation of your political code, and phi- 
losophical results—bolder and steli more deserving the appro- 
bation of all who have the happiness of the human race at 
heart, do 1 consider you, for thus fearlessly ‘stemming the 
torrent of false impressions, of erroneous principles, that 
have inundated the world, time immemorial, on the sub- 
jeet of sexual commerce. sida | 

If you have met with powerful opposition from the self 
styled lovers of social order, in your former expositions, 
Ate can expect nothing less in this new undertaking 5 but 
I fear also, you will have new enemies to straggle with, an 
those springing up out of your own ranks. ‘ So deep root . 
tome, appear the prejudices on this particular subject, 
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, the enlightened, that I fear many Deists, &c., 
bo. pase far ver moral men in the common acceptation, 
will be become a armed at the contrary course your system 
would Jead,to that path which they have been accustomed to 
pursue, and to be almost ready to revert to obsolete forms 
rather. than consent to strip themselves of all pravse for 

‘+ moral line acting, ; 
esta I say, even if it should so prove, it should be no ob- 
stacle to the developement of truth, and You are rendering 
so essential a service to the cause of humanity by its inves- 
tigation, that I much fear, there is at present no man save 
— elf possessed of sufficient virtue to attempt it. As you 
e preceded me, in much of the useful enquiry you 
have entered upon concerning politics and religion, so: far, 
Imay say, I have preceded you in thought, at least, on this 
branch of morals. ‘ 
Twas early led to the consideration of the subject, by a 
sal of works on “ necessity,” &c., and more particular- 
y by reading the poetry of the late Percy Shelley. 1 have 
long been convinced, that any other law than mutual sym- 
pathy is insufficient and pernicious in the regulation of 
sexual intercourse. I entered seven years ago, into the mar- 
riage state, with these sentiments, and my continued expe- 
rience has constantly tended and added to the same opin- 
io, ‘So far, also, 1 am an Epicurean, that I think pleasure 
and virtue synonymous: as, also, vice and pain. To ex- 
permeable sensation in the world without @ corres- 
longing evil is indeed the height of moral rectitade in my 
lion. Waiving whether I have always succeeded in the 
Mainment of my object, this has always been my creed, and 
18 one of my own choosing, you may suppose | have at 
ast endeavoured to act up to it. I decidly see the ques- 
tion. of love in the manner you havestated itin No. 20, Vol. 
of your Republican, and agree with you, as to the cause 
ote evil attending. You there state a safe mode has long 
. ‘known to obviate the attending difficulties. Such a 
lode, Which would embrace the health of the female and 
er concealment of the circumstance from the world, I 
pr | Would be of the greatest advantage to be generally 
town. Much real misery and even crime might then be 
Prevented ; and thus in the present imperfect structure of so- 
ha Positive good might be effected.. Perhaps, even 
Par iy might not be prepared to explain the mode to 
wes id at present, you would not object to comma- 
the knowledge to me in your next correspondence, 
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as it is not only a wish with me to possess it; but of most 
of your readers in this district. Iam generally of opinion, 
that population cannot proceed too rapidly, that famine and 
other dire scourges of the human race are much more the result 
of a large territory thinly populated, than the contrary—and 
yet I do think there are particular cases, in which, if a man 
could regulate the iucrease of hisown family by his means of 
mai intaining them, in justice to himself, if it occasioned no 
injury to his partner, it ought to be done; besides, it is no- 
torious, that many women become debi litated from child 
bearing, and too often perish untimely, by the inefficiency 
of nature to perfect her conceptions. Thus, I think, I have 
fully established cases in which such information as I ask 
would be important, and its application confer a real bene- 
fit on the individual that is most dear and necessary to 
our happiness. As this is a subject which hitherto has not 
been much broached, if there are any remarks which wovld 
be worth publisbing, | beg you to make what use you like 
of them, taking care only to substitute any otber signature 
than that of, 

Dear Sir, 

Your sincere well wisher. 


TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


SIR, December 27, 1824. 
HAVING lately read in your Republican, some hints to the 
public of a plan for a prudent check on conception, and that 
you advised it as a sort of domestic concern, I, with the 
concurrence of my wife, wish to be made acquainted with 
the means to be made use of. Having five small children 
to support, with the earnings of a journeyman tailor, it is 
necessity that ~~ us to adopt the plan. 

Should you, Sir, think proper to answer this, you will 
oblige your admirer and subscriber, 

JOHN CROUCHER. 

29, Unicorn Street, 

Portsea, Hants. 


TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 
SIR, Norwich, Feb. 28, 1825. 


E.XcusE this my second application to you; but fearing you 
had not received my first letter, I take this liberty i in writing 
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the second to beg that you will be so kind as to favour me 
with the information you are in possession of concerning 
anti-conception; I have read in the Republican, the advice 
of a correspondent for reducing the population, and for the 
regulation ofa family according to the income of the parents. 
I find it highly necessary, in my situation, as my family, at 
present, is more than the present situation of things w iil ad- 
mit me to support, having four small children, and am likely 
to have as many more, if life permits. My employ is that 
of a journeyman shoe maker, whichis badly paid for in this 
part of the country. -l am desirous of obtaining the plan 
which you have in your power to relate to me, that will 
prevent further distress and keep me from a workhouse ; SO 
if you will be so kind as to give me instructions to prevent 
conception, you will very much oblige, 
Your humble Servant, 
BENJAMIN BASE COCKSEDGE. 
Grocer’s Yard, St. John’s, 
Timberhill, City of Nor- 
wich, Noriolk. 


It would have been criminal, not to bave paid some at- 
teution to these two last letters, and lapologize for the delay 
by saying, that I thoughtit better to print, than to write and 
send a private communication upon the subject. | hope 
the difference of a few months will not add another child to 
either of the families; if itbas, 1 am doubtful, whether, by 
an action at law, either of the men could not make me sup- 
portit. ‘The damage must lie at my door. 

[ have seen copies of two hand bills, that have been ex- 
tensively circulated upon the subject. ‘The first was rather 
coarsely drawn up, and was that of which Mary Fildes of 
Mauchester or Stockport sent me and others a copy, of a 
bundie that was entrusted to her to be distributed. She 
assumed much offence at it, at the time; but | have since 
been informed, from good authority, that she has thought 
better of the matter, and bas become a convert to its great 
utility and importance. The foilowing is-a copy of that 
which is now in circulation. 


TO THE MARRIED OF BOTH SEXES OF THE 
WORKING PEOPLE. 


Tis paper is addressed to the reasonable and considerate among 
you, the most numerous and most useful class of society. 


No. 18, Vol XI. 
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It is not intended to produce vice and debauchery, but to des- 
roy vice, and put an end to debauchery. 

It is a great truth, often told, and never denied, that when 
there are too many working people in any trade or manufacture, 
they are worse paid than they ought to be paid, and are compel- 
Jed to work more hours than they ought to work. 

When the number of working people in any trade or manufac- 
ture, has for some years been too great, wages are reduced very 
low, and the working people become little better than slaves. 

When wages have thus been reduced to a very small sum, working 
people can no longer maintain their children as all good and res- 
pectable people wish to maintain their children, but are compel- 
led to neglect them;—to send them to different employments ;— 
to Mills and Manufactories, at a very early age. 

The misery of these poor children cannot be described, and need 
not be described, to you who witness them and deplore them 
every day of your lives. 

Many indeed among you are compelled for a bare subsistence 
to labour incessantly from the moment you rise in the morning to 
the moment you lie down again at night, without even the hope of 
ever being better off. 

The sickness of yourselves and your children, the privation and 
pain and premature death of those you love but cannot cherish as 
you wish, need only be alluded to. You know all these evils too 
well. 

And, what, you will ask is the remedy ? 

How are we to avoid these miseries ? 

The answer is short and plain: the means are easy. Do as 
other people, do, to avoid having more children than they wish to 
have, and can easily maintain. 

What is done by other people is this. A piece of soft sponge is 
tied by a bobbin or penny ribbon, and inserted just before the sexual 
intercourse takes place, and is withdrawn again as soon as it 
has taken place. Many tie a piece of sponge to each end of the 
ribbon, and they take care not to use the same sponge again until 
it has been washed. 

If the sponge be large enough, that is; as large as a green wal- 
nut, or a small apple, it will prevent conception, and thus, w ith- 
out diminishing the pleasures of married life, or doing the least in- 
jury to the health of the most delicate woman, both the woman 
and her husband will be saved from all the miseries which having 
too many children produces. 

By limiting the number of children, the wages both of children 
and of grown up persons will rise; the hours of working will be 
no more than they ought to be; you will have some time for re- 
creation, some means of enjoying yourselves rationally, some 
means as Well as some time for your own and your children’s 
mural and religious instruction. 
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At present every respectable mother trembles for the fate of 
her daughters as they grow up. Debauchery is always feared. 
This fear makes many good mothers unhappy. The evil when it 
comes makes them miserable. 

And why is there so much debauchery? Why such sad con- 
sequences ? 

Why? But, because many young men, who fear the conse- 
quences w hich a large family produces, turn to debauchery, 
and destroy their own “happiness as well as the happiness of the 
unfortunate girls with whom they cornet themselves. 

Other young men, whose moral! and religious feelings deter 
them from this vicious course, marry early and produce large fa- 
milies, which they are utterly unable to maintain. These are the 
causes of the wretchedness which afflicts you. 

But when it has become the custom here as elsewhere, to limit 
the number of children, so that none need have more than they 
wish to have, no man will fear to take a wife, all will be mar- 
ried while young—debauchery will diminish—while good morals, 
and religious duties will be promoted. 

You cannot fail to see that this address is intended solely for 
your good. It is quite impossible that those who address you 
can receive any benefit from it beyond the satisfaction which 
every benevolent person, every true christian, must feel, at seeing 
you comfortable, healthy, and happy. 


The cant in this bill about religion is only meant for those 
ignorant people who see nothing good but for which a reli- 
gious reason can be given. It was not the sentiment of the 
drawer of the bill.*. lt would not become me to say, that l 
do not know from whence they emanate. I do know; but 
still, 1 wish it to be known that they do not emanate from 
me, and that I am the last of a multitude of converts to the 
utility and importance of the measure. 1 have been inform- 
ed, that the French women, or some of them, wear these 
pieces of sponge tied round the waist, so as always to have 
them at hand. Another thing should be observed, that 
sponge absorbs better when damp than when dry, and that 
whenever practicable, it should be used after being moistened 
in warm water. In the absence of sponge, any other ab- 
sorbing substance would answer the same end, ‘The great 
end is not to let the semen of the male or its properties, 
pass into the genital vessels of the female. Such is the 
only clean and safe means of preventing conceptions. A 
variety of herbs and leaves has been used as draughts; but 
however powerful as a poison; they are not to be depended 
upon for the object sought ; and, must, in every case, injure 
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the health of the female. Here, it is clear, that there is no- 
thing injurious to health; nothing but what must promote 
health, by removing all dread from the necessary practice of 
intercourse between the sexes. Nor is to be called an in- 
decent matter. ‘The men, who have been instrumental in 
making this matter known in this country, are all elderly 
men, fathers of families of children grown up to be men and 
women, aud men of first rate moral characters, of first rate 
learning, and some of the first politicians and pbilosophers 
that ever lived in this or in any other country: men, who 
are known, as above described, in almost every country in 
Europe and America. 

The great utility and importance of this measure may be 
summed up under the following heads. 

Ist. That no married couple shall have more children 
than they wish and can well maintain. 

2nd. ‘That no unhealthy woman shall bear children, that 
cannot be reared, and which endanger her own life in the 
parturition: that inffectual pregnancy shall never be suf- 
fered. 

3rd. That there be no illegitimate children, where they 
are not desired by the motber. 

Ath and finally. That sexual intercourse, where useful 
and desired, may be made a pleasure independent of the 
dread of a conception that blasts the prospects aud happi- 
ness of the unmarried female. 

If these reasons be not sufficient to satisfy the most fasti- 
dious mind, then I pity the ignorance, the unfeeling igno- 
rance, under which that mind labours. We are all apt to 
be shocked at having long established notions of right con- 
troverted. We value such notions as parts of our body, of 
our existence. We dislike the first examination of all con- 
troverting doctrines. But it is consistent with the current 
character of the things about us, that we be exposed to in- 
cessant change of habits and of doctrines; and, ail that is 
necessary to make us wise, is that we freely examine every 
system, opinion and thing that comes in our way, so as to 
interest or toshock us. ‘ Prejudices,” says Lequinio, an 
elegant French writer, in his work entitled: “ Les Prejuges 
De-truits,” * arise out of ignorance and the want of reflec- 
tion; these are the basis on which the system of despotism 
is erected, and it is the master-piece of art in a tyrant, to 
perpetuate the stupidity of a nation, in order to perpetuate 
itsslavery and his own dominion.” 

I feel assured, that I shall offend the prejudices of many 
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by this article ; bat I trust to time and my own assuredly 
good intentions to wear away both offeace and prejadice, 
and conclude it, by quoting trom Shelley’s Queen Mab, his 
corresponding note on love, or rather, as | infer from the ay, 
the note ofa friend. 


Even love is sold. 


Not even the intercourse of the sexes is exempt from the des- 
potism of positive institution. Law pretends to govern the indis- 
ciplinable wanderings of passion, to put fetters on the clearest 
deductions of reason, and by appeals to the will, to subdue the in- 
voluntary affections ofour nature. Loveisinevitably consequent 
upon the perception of loveliness. Love withers under constraint : 
its very essence is liberty: itis compatible neither with obedi- 
ence, jealousy, nor fear: itis there most pure, perfect, and unlimit- 
ed, where its votaries live in confidence, equality, and unreserve. 

How long then ought the sexual connection to last? what law 
ought to specify the extent of the grievances which should limit 
its duration? A husband and wife ought to continue so long united 
as they love each other: any law which should bind them to co- 
habitation for one momentafter the decay of their affection, would 
be a most intelerable tyranny, and the most unworthy of tolera- 
tion. How odious an usurpation ofthe right of private judgment 
should that law be considered, which should make the ties of 
friendship indissoluble, in spite of the caprices, the inconstancy, 
the fallibility, and capacity for improvement of the human mind. 
And by so much would the fetters of love be heavier and more 
unendurable than those of friendship, as love is more vehement 
and capricious, more dependent on those delicate peculiarities of 
imagination, and less capable of reduction to the ostensible merits 
of the object. 

The state of society in which we exist is a mixture of feudal 
savageness and imperfect civilization. The narrow and unen- 
lightened morality of the Christian religion is an aggravation of 
these evils. It is not even until lately that mankind have admit 
ted that happiness is the sole end of the science of ethics, as of all 
other sciences; and that the fanatical idea of mortifying the flesh 
for the love of God has been discarded. I have heard, indeed, 
an ignorant collegian adduce, in favour of Christianity, its hosti- 
lity to every worldly feeling"! 





' The first Christian emperor made a law by which seduction 
was punished with death; if the female pleaded her own consent 
she also was punished with death; if the parents endeavoured to 
screen the criminals, they were banished, aud their estates were 
confiscated; the slaves who might be accessary were burned alive, 
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Butif happiness be the object of morality, of all human unions 
and disunions ; .if the worthiness of every action is to be estimat- 
ed by the quantity of pleasurable sensation it is calculated to pro- 
duce, then the connection of the sexes is so long sacred as it con- 
tributes to the comfort of the parties, and is naturally dissolved 
when its evils are greater than its benefits. There is nothing im- 
moral in this separation. Constancy has nothing virtuous in itself, 

independently of the pleasure it confers, and partakes of the tem- 
porizing spirit of vice in proportion as it endures tamely moral 
defects of magnitude in the object of its indiscreet choice. Love 
is free: to promise for ever to love the same woman, is not less 
absurd than to promise to believe the same creed: such a vow, 

in both cases, excludes us from all enquiry. The language of 
the votarist is this: The woman I now love may be infinitely in- 
ferior to many others; the creed I now profess may be a mass of 
errors and absutditias ; ; but J exclude myself from all future in- 
formation as to the amiability of the one, and the truth of the 
other, resolving blindly and in spite of conviction, to adhere to 
them.—Is this the language of delicacy and reason? Is the love 
of such a frigid heart of more worth than its belief? 

The present system of constraint does no more, in the majority 
of instances, than make hypocrites or openenemies. Persons of 
delicacy and virtue, unhappily united to one whom they find it im- 
possible to love, 5 dBi the loveliest season of their life in wayne 


or forced to sw wallow melted lead. The very offepring of § an ille- 
gal love were involved in the ogre eney of the sentence.— 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, &c. vol. ii. page 110. See also, for 
the hatred of the primitive Christians to love, and even marriage, 
page 269. 


As another proof of what avile wretch was this first Christian King, 
the following decreeagainst Arius and the Arians in general may 
be quoted. 


“Vicror Constantinus, Maximus, AuGustus. 


“‘ To the BisHops and People. 


‘* Whereas Arius has followed the example of the wicked and 
irreligious, it is but just that he should suffer the same ignominy 
as they. Therefore, as Porpuyny, that enemy of piety, for the 
impious writings he composed against religion, was justly reward- 
ed with lasting infamy, buried under a load of reproaches, and 
his prophane writings entirely destroyed ; so it is now our pleasure, 
that Arius and his followers be branded with the name of Por- 
phyrians; that, as they have copied his morals, they may derive 
their denomination from him. Moreover, if any of ‘Arius’s writ- 
ings shall be found extant, we order it to be burnt. That not 
only his wicked doctrine may be utterly abolished ; but that there 
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ductive efforts to appear otherwise than they are, for the sake of 
the feelings of their partner or the welfare of their mutual off- 
spring : those of less generosity and refinement openly avow their 
disappointment, and linger out the remnant of that union, which 
only death can dissolve in a state of incurable bickering and hosti- 
lity. The early education of their children takes its colour from 
the squabbles of the parents; they are nursed in a systematic 
school of ill-humour, violence, and falsehood. Had they been 
snffered to part at the moment when indifference rendered their 
union irksome, they would have been spared many years of misery ; 
they would have connected themselves more suitably, and would 
have found that happiness in the society of more congenial part- 





may not be the least monument of him conveyed to posterity * 
This likewise, we declare, that if any person shall be found to 
have concealed any writing composed by Arius, by not immedi- 
ately producing the said book, and committing it to the flames, he 
shall be punished with death. For, as soon as he is convicted 
of the fact, he shall suffer capital punishment. God preserve 
you.” What a God! what a preservation! what Christians! 

There, Mr. Cobbett, there is a specimen of early Christianity, 
of Roman Catholicism, for you: there is a specimen of what 
Christianity was, the moment it got into power. The son of this 
first Christian Emperor, Constantius, sided with the Arians, with 
those whom his father doomed to death, and began to display 
a similar spirit towards the Athanasians. And thus the thing 
has continued to this day, every Christian Emperor or King 
siding with some one sect and persecuting every other. Was 
any decree of the French Revolution so vile as this first royal 
Christian decree? Was the sum total of the excesses and out- 

rages of that revolution any thing to be compared with the ex- 

cesses and outrages of the revolution which gave predominance 
to Christianity ? No! Christianity has been the parent of all the 
excesses, of all that has been atrocious in Europe, for these last 
fifteen hundred years. 

It has been the boast of modern Christians, that the writings 
of the first opposers of Christianity sunk into insignificance and 
were lost before the more powerful replies of the Christian Fathers. 
But bere we have the truth, as to how insignificant they. were, 
and in what manner they sunk into oblivion. Nothing pleases a 
controversialist so well as a weak opponent; and I value, equally 
with my own writings, the lame and impotent attacks that have 
been made upon me. But burning and death in the argument 
makes it another matter. R. C. 


* Ah! Royal Christian Wretch the First: Thy decree forms the best 
and most durable monumeut that could have been raised to a Porphys ry. 


R. 
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ners which is for ever denied them by the despotism of marriage. 
They would have been separately useful and happy members of socie- 
ty, who, whilst united, were miserable, and rendered roisanthropical 
by misery. The conviction that wediock is indissolubte holds out 
the strongest of all temptations to the perverse: they indulge 
without restraint in acrimony, and all the little tyrannies of do. 
mestic life, when they know that their victim is without appeal. If 
this connection were put on a rational basis, each would be as- 
sured that habitual ill temper would terminate in separation, and 
would check this vicious and dangerous propensity. 
Prostitution is the legitimate offspring of marriage and its ac- 
companying errors. Women, for no other crime than having 
followed the dictates of a natural appetite, are driven with fury 
from the comforts and sympathies of society. It is less venial 
than murder: and the punishment which is inflicted on her who 
destroys her child to escape reproach, is lighter than the life of 
agony and disease to which the prostitute is irrecoverably doom- 
ed. Has a woman obeyed the impulse of unerring nature ;—~so- 
ciety declares war against her, pityless and eternal war: she 
must be the tame slave, she must make no reprisals; theirs is the 
right of persecution, hers the duty of endurance. She lives a life 
of infamy: the loud and bitter laugh of scorn scares her from all 
retura. She dies of long and lingering disease: yet she is in 
fault, she is the criminal, she is the froward and untameable child, — 
and society, forsooth, the pure and virtuous matron, who casts her as 
an abortion from her undefiled bosom! Society avenges herself on 
the criminals of her own creation; she is employed in anathema- 
tizing the vice to day, which yesterday she was the most zealous 
to teach. hus is formed one tenth of the population of london: 
meanwhile the 4 is twofold. Young men, excluded by the fa- 
natical idea of chastity from the society of modest and accomplish- 
ed women, associate with these vicious and miserable beings, 
destroying thereby all those exquisite and delicate sensibilities 
whose existence cold-hearted worldlings have denied; annihilat- 
ing all genuine passion, and debasing that to a selfish feeling 
which is U 1e excess of generosity and devotedness. Their body 
and mind alike crumble into ahideous wreck of humanity; idiotcy 
and disease become perpetuated in their miserable offspring, and 
distant generations suffer for the bigoted morality of their ‘fore- 
fathers. Chastity is a monkish and evangelical superstition, a 
ereater foe to natural temperance even than unintellectual sen- 
suality ; it strikes at the root of all domestic happiness, and con- 
signs more than half of the human race to misery, that some few 
may monupolize according to law. Asystem could not well have 
been devised more studiously hostile to human happiness than 


marriage. 
I conceive, that, from the abolition of marriage, the fit and natu- 
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ral arrangement of sexual connection would result. | by no means 
assert that the intercourse would be promiscuous: on the con- 
trary ; it appears, from the relation of parent to child, that this 
union is generally of long duration, and marked above all others 
with generosity and self-devotion. But this isa subject which it is 
perhaps premature to discuss. That which will result from the 
abolition of marriage, will be natural and right, because choice 
and change will be exempted from restraint. 

How would morality, dressed up in stiff stays and finery, start 
from her own disgusting image, should she look in the mirror of 


nature! : 


RICHARD CARLILE. 


Dorchester Gaol, May Ist, 
Love’s Day, 1825. 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Coventry, March 8, 1825 
Frirenp or THe Human Race, 
THROUGH your disinterested merit, freedom of discussion on 
religious topics, is open to the public. [see in you the martyr 
of truth, for the good of all. 1 feel the force of the argument, 
that truth and virtue are the result of morality, and I feel 
convinced there is no other road to happiness. [am buta 
young man, educated as you may suppose upon Christian 
principles; yet [ always found a repugnauce, whea very 
young, atthe monstrous doctrine ofa good man dying for the 
sins of others, to appease the wrath of a just though merci- 
ful God. Being brought up iu Unitarian principles, | was 
not taught to consider Jesus Christ as part of the deity. 
When I arrived at maturer age and had gained more expe- 
perience and information, 1 was satisfied that the Bible 
could not contain the will of an almighty end good being 
wishing for the preservation and not the destruction of his 
creatures; for had this been the ease, the will of God, for 
the guidance of his creatures, would have been so perfect, 
that it could not be wrong understood ; but seeing, as | did, 
the Christian religion divided into numerous sectaries, each 
claiming the proper key or explanation of the will of God, 
and condemning those who differed from themselves ia the 
explanation of religious opinions to efernal torments, I 
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felt disgusted at attending such places; though to satisfy the 
wishes of my friends, I did still attend sometimes at church 
and sometimes at chapel, for [ could see no differeuce, as it 
respects moral duties, at which place I attended. 

- Having read Mr. Paine’s Rights of Man, and being forci- 
bly strnack with the truth and justice of his arguments, I de- 
termined to read his Age of Reason; although against the 
particular wish of some of my friends. I contended, if 
Truth was on the side of the Bible, no writings of Mr. Paine, 
or of auy other distinghished individual could affect it. I was 
answered, that Paine’s Age of Reason was considered by 
the best and most enlightened men of the present day, both 
divines and laymen, as a malignant and diabolical work, in- 
tended to operate strongly on the minds of the unlearned, 
who had not the means of properly ascertaining the truth of 
his objections and assertions. In reply, I told them, that 
no mau however distinguished his abilities, however great 
his fame, however higb his rank, should judge and deter- 
mine for me; that I would judge for myself. I have read 
Mr. Paine’s Age of Reason, which produced stronger con- 
viction on my mind, than any work | ever read. I have 
also read Bishop Watson’s Apology for the Bible, in answer 
to Mr. Paine. 

The purport of this letter is to say, that I have ap- 
plied repeatedly for Mr. Paine’s answer to the Bishop of 
Llandaff, which is advertised on pamphlets, | have had 
from you, as being published; but | cannot procure it. | 
am answered from your shop, that it is out of print. Is 
it not possible for you to procure a copy and publish it in 
the pocket edition of Mr. Paine’s Theological Works, or 
could it not be published separate as a small pampblet. 
I conjute you by the deity 1 worship, Mora.ity, to 
get it into print; many persons feel and deeply feel the 
wantofit. Mr. Paine’s Theological Works, are not com- 
plete without it: and I freely confess, till lately, 1 felt it 


_ essential to my happiness and peace of mind to have it. I 


have almost conquered that eager desire to have it—by 
reading deistical works and answers to them by Christians ; 
but was never forcibly struck, till a question was put by a 
a Christian in answer to a Deist—bow could you by tbe 
light of nature, ascertain, that there is but one God—with 
the assertion that the idea of one God would not have struck 
you, had not the Christian or Jewish religion been taught. 
| thought myself a Deist, but, on reflection, cau you ascertain 
there is but one God. [found myself completely puzzled. 
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I could not bring to my comprehension one being pervading all 
space, and yet without pervading allspace. I was aware he 
could not act as powerfully absentas present. I also, on re- 
fiection, fuund it impossible for me to comprebend how spirit 
(for Deists as well as Christians acknowledge God to be a 
spirit) could act upon matter—and further how it was pos- 
sible for the soul of man to exist separately from the body 

I knew it was acknowledged by the learned, that the seat 
of the soul is the brain, and not the heart, as the Bible foolish- 
ly teaches, and I dedaad from reflection, that man can only 
rank the highest of the animal tribe, by possessing the ad- 
vantage of speech, which enables him to advance from one 
degree of civilization or knowledge to another. For in- 
stance, we can refer to the early periods of American history, 
and find that the inhabitants were little removed in point of 
intellect or soul from the animals around them. Now, we 
know, that that part of America which has had the great- 
est intercourse with Europeans, who were more civilized, or 
whose souls were more comprehensive—are upon a par 
with ourselves, hence, 1 think it can be clearly proved that 
speech gives power to intellect or soul and places us far 
above all other animals in the creation. Il am now goiug to 
read Mirabaud’s System of Nature and have latterly read 
your works with much satisfaction—but | think you cannot 
do a greater service to truth, nor strike a greater blow at 
superstition, than by publishing Mr. Paine’s Theological 
Works complete, that is, with his answer to the Bishop— 
without which, I contend, it is not complete. If you will be 
so good as to notice in your republican what is your opin- 
ion, or whether you mean to republish it, you will much 


oblige your constant reader, 
JAMES BROWN. 


TO MR. JAMES BROWN, COVENTRY. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, April 25, 1825. 
My first public correspondent from Coventry claims parti- 
cular and prompt notice. I have felt pleasure in getting a 
footing in your ancient city, aud hail you as the first fruit 
of it. 

The reason that I did not publish the extract from the 
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MS. of Mr. Paine’s Reply to Bishop Watson, in the small 
copy of his theological works, which I published in the oc- 
tavo copy, was that, at that time, ] was in full expectation 
of getting the original complete manuscript at anearly period. 
The Reply to the Bishop has never been published as a 
whole, and itis a question, if it ever will be. I bave, how- 
ever, this day, received additional extracts from America 
to those already published ; and will not lose an opportunity 
to place before the British Public every sentence that Mr. 
Paine wrote on the Christian Religion, or on the suvject of 
theology generally. I am now in correspondence with his 
personal friends in America, and am getting new informa- 
tion about him by every communication. I believe, that 
I have already in my possession every sentence that was 
written for publicity by Elihu Palmer, and I shall persevere 
to the same acquisition with respect to Mr. Paine. 

I congratulate you on the perusal of Mirabaud’s System 
of Nature. You are already a Materialist by reflection. 
But I soon hope to see for your perusal an English edition 
of the Cure Meslier’s Le Bon Sens, considered the very mas- 
terpiece of Atheism. | have an American Edition translated 
into the English tongue. This worthy Cure of a French 
Viilage begged pardon of God for having been a Christian, 
as soon as he began to detect his own errors. He, however, 
found reason, subsequntly, to beg pardon of himself and 
fellow men for having been a theist. | would stop at theism, 
if I could stop there honestiy and usefully ; but I feel, that 
I cannot, and therefore, resolve to change as truth changes 
my experience. Man without God, without religion ; but 
with morality towards his fellow man and all sensitive mat- 
ter, is according to my present experience the highest state 
of man. That : you may, if you have not already attained 
this state, and that all may attain it for the benefit of each 
and all is the sincere wish of 


Your gratified correspondent, 
RICHARD CARLILE 


P.S. I should observe that your letter, though dated 
March 8, did not reach me until the date of mine. 
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COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO THE KING, 
CARLTON PALACE. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, April 30, 1825. 
THE purport of my last was an extract from the ‘* New 
Times” Newspaper for April 12, exhibiting a fear of the 
separation of lreland from the government of England. The 
purport of the present is, to exhibit a somewhat similar ex- 
tract from “ The Times” Newspaper for April 11. I omit, 
in this article, what is said about Ireland, and extract only 
& passage which exhibits the growth of Republicanism. 
The sentiments of an editor of a newspaper are the lowest 
or least valuable thing in literary commerce. ‘The former 
editors of this very paper have been the advocates of all that 
is vile in monarchy, and the enemies of every thing that is 
good in republicanism ; and as they generally ‘follow instead 
of leading their readers, you may give a shrewd guess at the 
change that is taking place in the mercantile mind, about 
the Republics of America and about Republics generally. 
The extract follows: 

“ That England should encourage the growing union be- 
tween the several portions of Spanish America is not more 
obvious than that she should make herself an active and pre- 
ponderating member of such a league in all that concerns the 
more enlarged relations of their interests and policy with 
those of Europe. Wielding thus the energies of more than 
twenty millions of men already free, this country may com- 
maud through the hearts of the Americans, the sympathies 
and confidence of all the oppressed in Europe, who watch 
the fortunes of their neighbours, and would need but a sig- 
nal from the British Government to emulate their footsteps. 
This it is which constitutes the external defence of England, 
and, if she understands her own position, lays the European 
despots at her feet—that the first gun she fires at them in 
anger, becomes a direct appeal to the passions of their sub- 
jects, and without more trouble than a plain expression of 
her will to protect the cause of liberty, scatters the ** mo- 
narchical principle” to the winds.” 

Really, Sir, it ishigh time, that I were liberated from this 
Gaol, in w hich I am confined for the monarchical crime of 
Republicanism ; : for, as matters now stand, there is a great 
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probability, that some members of your family will hereafter 
be glad of my protection. I heartily wish that you may 
outlive all your brothers ; for,as the Duke of York has an- 
nounced, that he will not consent to Catholic Emancipation, 
after he has taken the coronation oath, it will be wise, on the 
part of the people of this and the neighbouring Island, not 
to let him make that oath. It was his misfortune to be 
born a Bishop and bred a soldier, instead of being well edu- 
cated. 

The American continents cannot confine the spirit of Re- 
publicanism. Every trading vessel that touches them from 
Kurope will be freighted back with this spirit, whatever 
other cargo she may have. The Pope’s indulgences, which 
have filled so many vessels to America, will be paid for in 
Atheistical and Republican sentiments; and the old grand 
mamas of Europe receive philosophical instruction from 
their quondam colonies. Even your brother and cousin, 
Ferdinand of Spain, is beginning to enquire the cause, why 
his children in America are so offended with him! Cannot 
you be so good as to make me your ambassador to his 
Court that I may tell him the truth ? 


[ am, Sir, your prisoner, 


RICHARD CARLILE. 





COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO THE KING, 
CARLTON PALACE. 


Sir, Dorchester Gaol, May 3, 1825. 
TuE monarchies of Europe are in a more degraded state 
now, than when Buonaparte played with them as he liked. 
They were then humbled by a brilliant military man, who 
was mischievous enough to set them up again, if he knocked 
them down. Now, they sink before the more brilliant 
knowledge of mankind, and are falling into contempt before 
the power of a better judgment of men and things. It will 
scarcely be necessary hereafter, to fire any thing more than 
paper shot at them; and the best exit that these useless of- 
ficial personages can make is to resign, with the confession, 
that the office can be no longer useful. This would be a 
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graceful and dignified mode of doing the thing. Such a 
King proudly retire and be more venerated as a private 
than asa public character. He would then be worthy to 
rank among the wisest, brightest, and most useful men of 
the age, and would be so cherished by all. 

To suppose that a system of monarchy, which has sprung 

out of the ignorance of mankind, can exist and compete with 
the growing knowledge, even of the present day, is to sup- 
yose natural impossibilities, to suppose that that which is 
congealded by a north wind and the sun’s absence, will not 
yield to a south wind and the sun’s presence. Even now, 
monarchy may be said to exist in an ice house. It is care- 
fully secluded from the public view to be brought forth 
when wanted for use; and can only be thus preserved. It is 
supported by art and cunning, and is not that all-pervading 
thing, as when it was first congealed by the cold and chil- 
ling ignorance of mankind. 

I am for melting it, for submitting it to a better climate, 
to the sunshine of knowledge, and for making it a wholesome 
and reviving liquid of tbat which if now torpid and torpify- 
ing. 

I am, Sir, your prisoner, 


RICHARD CARLILE. 


P.S. I see that the Bishop of Durbam is dead, and pray 
that you will be wise and good enough, not to appoint 
another. 








Errata in Mr. Webb’s Letter and Essay in No. 17. 


In the letter destructive principles repeated, should have 
been distinctive principles. In the essay, page 490, in/end- 
ed should have been interested judge. Page 491, in de- 
scribing the hymen of the female it should have been—a 
circular membrane having a small circular foramen in its 
centre. Page 493, of the penis should have been or (the pe- 
nis. Page 494, Christian oppressors should have been 
Christian opposers. 
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TO MR... CARLILE. 


Deptford, April 7, 1825. 
Ir you should think the inclosed Parody on the paper call- 
ed * The Effects of Drunkeness,” worthy of a corner in one 
of your valuable pages, you would by inserting it extremely 
oblige one of your many disciples, 5 4% 


THE EFFECTS OF DRUNKENNESS. 


‘“< Oh that men should put an Enemy into their Mouths, to steal 
away their Brains.” 


DRUNKENNESS expels Reason, drowns the Memory,—de- 
faces Beauty, diminishes Strength,—inflames the Blood, 
causes internal, external, and ¢mcurable Wounds: is a Witch 
to the Senses, a Devil to the Soul, a Thief to the Purse, the 
Beggars’ companion, a Wife’s Woe, and Children’s Sorrow ; 
Makes a strong Man weak, and a wise mana Fool. He is 
worse than a Beast; and isa Self Murderer, who Drinks to 
others’ good Health and Robs himself of his own. 





THE EFFECTS OF RELIGION. 


O that man should suffer a bugbear to steal away their brains. 


RELIGION expels reason, destroys the memory, drowns the 
understanding, diminishes health, inflames the passions, 
causes massacres, robberies, and villainies innumerable; is 
a thief to the purse, the dupe’s companion, the support of 
impostors, the parent of priestcraft, a foe to learning, and 
the friend of tyrants; is the boast of fools and the wise man’s 
jest. And he is either rogue or fool, or a compound of both ; 
who, having the history of the world and the experience of 
past ages before him, denies that Religion isa pest and a 
most. disgraceful and a most oppressive burden to man- 


kind. 
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